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THE EVOLUTION OF VALUES FROM INSTINCTS. 

TN the literature upon values two general standpoints may be 
■*■ distinguished. First, there are those who attempt a psy- 
chological, or perhaps a biological explanation, who desire to 
think of values as organic in their constitution, and whose general 
attitude is decidedly naturalistic. Then, secondly, there are 
writers who derive their system of values in some sort of logical 
fashion, which may be admittedly a priori and rationalistic, or 
inductive and empirical, but at all events has little regard to 
the structure and functions of the psycho-physical organism. 

Each of these methods is one-sided. The former gives to the 
problem of values a false simplicity, and overlooks much that is 
of moment in it. Although this method has the merit of scientific 
continuity, connecting values with simpler mental and physio- 
logical processes, it tends to cheapen them, to lose sight of their 
full significance, and to forget that the evolution of human values 
has become less and less a matter of the struggle for survival, 
and more and more concerned with a large variety of moral, 
aesthetic, religious and other goods that enhance the extent and 
significance of life. The second method has the opposite merits 
and defects. It freely recognizes and exalts all the higher in- 
tellectual and moral values, arranges them in systematic classi- 
fications, and perhaps hypostasises them as absolute and eternal. 
But such an account is obliged to leave a dualism between values 
which belong, it may be, to a world of appreciation, or to an 
over-individual will, on the one hand, and the descriptive em- 
pirical facts of science and every day life on the other. Such a 
dualism is unsatisfactory; and it seems rather arbitrary to declare 
it solved by decreeing that the philosopher's account of pure 
values is alone true and that all scientific explanation and analysis 
are a falsification of experience. Such a procedure is disap- 
pointing to the mind in its search for unity. We must try to 
unify scientific and philosophical accounts of value. To be sure, 
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this has been attempted. A particularly brilliant account, which 
everybody now reads who desires to become oriented in the 
problem of values, is Professor Urban's treatise. 1 But even this, 
as it seems to me, has not wholly bridged the chasm between 
psychological explanations of value and logical interpretations. 
His later chapters, especially the one in which evaluation is 
treated, do not clearly join themselves to his earlier psychological 
analysis. Whatever transition is effected is highly formal and 
abstract. He never treats the transition in specific detail, in order 
to bring out the connection between the psychological origin and 
later logical fruition of particular values. 

Although only a very general preliminary sketch can here be 
attempted, this paper will endeavor to show (i) that a transition 
between the biological and psychological roots of valuation and 
its exuberant ethical, esthetic, and religious foliage is thoroughly 
feasable, and can be worked out in the case of particular values. 
The admirable account of the instincts given by Dr. William 
McDougall, 2 and the conception of sentiments and systems of 
sentiments which was originally the discovery of Mr. Alex. F. 
Shand, 3 and has since been further developed in connection with 
the instincts by McDougall, 4 and finally elaborated in Shand's 
recently published volume, 5 furnish a basis for this transition. 

(2) The practical usefulness of such a conception of the origin 
of values for social and ethical problems will next be indicated. 

(3) It will in conclusion be argued that the reader may accept 
the account here advanced without being committed to any 
particular standpoint in biology or metaphysics, but that he will 
none the less find it illuminating and significant for whatever 
standpoints he may adhere to. 

I. 

The great sources of all impulses and desires in man, and hence 
the roots of value, are to be found in the primary instincts and 

1 Valuation, its Nature and Laws. 

2 Introduction to Social Psychology. 

3 Articles in Mind, N. S., Vols. V and XVI. Chap. XVI, in Stout's Groundwork 
of Psychology. 

* Op. cit. 

6 Foundations of Character, London and New York, 1914. 
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other innate emotional tendencies. McDougall, using as his 
criteria the presence of each in the higher animals and the pos- 
session by each of a distinct pathological history in human 
beings, has distinguished eleven primary instincts, 1 each with a 
specific mode of behavior. Sympathy, suggestion, imitation, 
and play are modes in which instincts interact, rather than dis- 
tinct functional units; but like the latter they are innate dis- 
positions. Each instinct possesses afferent and motor channels 
in the nervous system that are to some extent modifiable, while 
the central portions, the conative element and the emotion, 
are unchanging. Thus many of us learn not to feel afraid in the 
dark, and so to suppress innate afferent channels, while we become 
afraid of new objects, which indicates that new afferent channels 
have been opened. Likewise we may, through habit formation, 
acquire new modes of behavior when we feel fear in addition 
to those innately organized. Further, I should add — I do not 
know whether McDougall would accept this— ^there may be 
several innate or acquired motor channels to the same instinct 
and central emotion — e. g., that of fear possessing flight and con- 
cealment among others — and when the instinct is aroused there 
may be, in man at least, more or less conscious choice as to the 
mode of behavior in which the instinct shall find its expression. 2 
But greatly as the occasions that call forth these instincts and the 
modes of expression which they assume may be modified in the 
course of a human life, their central conative and emotional 
elements remain unaltered. Fear is fear and anger is anger, as 
unique impulsive and emotional experiences whenever we are 
under their influence. Carefully to be distinguished from these 
innate and centrally unmodifiable psycho-physical dispositions 

1 Flight with the emotion of fear; pugnacity with the emotion of anger; re- 
pulsion with the emotion of disgust; curiosity with the emotion of wonder; self- 
abasement with subjection; self-assertion with elation; and the reproductive, 
gregarious,, acquisitive, constructive and food-seeking instincts whose emotions 
have not received names. I shall in this paper use indifferently the name either of 
the instinct or its attending emotion to express both, except when they need to 
be distinguished for the purposes of this paper. 

2 I am here speaking on my own initiative, and do not wish to attribute these 
statements to McDougall, although I hope that he will approve of them. Thia 
addition seems to me to meet a criticism of Shand's successfully. 
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are the sentiments, which are not innate, but on the contrary 

arise in individual experience, are subject to intelligent control, 

and as I at least believe, take their form very largely through the 

influence of the social environment. A sentiment may be 

roughly defined as an organized system of different instincts and 

emotions about some perceived or imaged object, class of objects, 

or abstract ideal that calls them forth upon proper occasions. 

For instance, one of the most important sentiments is love, an 

enduring tendency to feel tender emotion whenever a given 

object comes to mind, to feel anger when it is attacked, fear 

when it is endangered, etc. Morality, art, and religion, as I at 

any rate believe, owe the interests that they evoke to sentiments, 

and are not innate except possibly in the sense that there may be 

some hereditary tendency for the instincts and emotions to 

organize themselves in these systems as a consequence of their 

interaction with the social environment, though I very much 

doubt whether even this is true to any very great extent. 1 

Logically prior to the appearance of the values themselves, 

and, as I believe investigation will show, also temporally prior 

in the development of the child and of the race, are to be found 

the psychological roots of the various human values in the 

primary instincts and other innate dispositions, chiefly in the 

unchanging central portions of the primary instincts. Whenever 

consciousness intervenes between stimulus and response the 

conative side of the instinct will be present in consciousness as a 

definite impulse in some direction. The affective side of the 

instinct — the emotion — may not be prominent unless the instinct 

is checked or thwarted in some manner as it seeks expression ; in 

which case the emotion will appear, its function being to reinforce 

the conative impulse. If, in response to the stimulus, there is 

serious conflict within the instinct as to which of two modes of 

behavior shall be followed — e. g., flight or concealment — or if 

there is conflict between two instincts — e. g., fear and curiosity — 

1 We must remember that man has been civilized only a few thousand of the 
many thousands of years of his life upon the earth, and that during this time no 
biological changes have occurred in him, while his sentiments have varied enor- 
mously in every clime and with every civilization. They can hardly be innate in 
a biological sense. 
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the superfluous nervous energy, unable to find escape through 
ordinary efferent channels, will overflow into the sympathetic 
system and cause general turmoil and upheaval in the viscera, 
and intense emotional excitement will be felt. These startling 
emotional phenomena, being the most conspicuous, were the 
first to be studied and described — by Darwin, Mosso, Mante- 
gazza, et al. — and inspired the James-Lange theory, which is 
applicable only to them. Professor Dewey was perhaps the 
first to work out an explanation of these upheavals as due to 
conflicts between impulses to different reactions evoked by the 
stimulus. 1 To Shand belongs the credit of making it evident 
that these extreme emotional phenomena are not the fundamental 
feature of all emotion, and that really to understand emotions 
we must interpret them in the light of the part that they play in 
the economy of the organism as a whole, which means, in the 
light of innate and other dispositions that determine the course 
of mental activity, and only develop these startling organic 
manifestations under special conditions. 2 

If action follows stimulation, with only slight or even intense 
consciousness of impulse and emotion, shall we say that there is 
value present? Or shall we say that value is present wherever 
there is tendency in a given direction without the presence of 
consciousness at all? Some recent writers would reply even 

1 Psychological Review, Vols. I and II. A brief popular account is given in 
Angell's Psychology, Chap. XIX. 

2 Foundations of Character, pp. 1-6, 28-34, 177-180, 192-196, and passim. 
The writer owes much to the pragmatistic interpretations of valuation given by 
Professor H. W. Stuart in Dewey's Studies in logical Theory, and Professor Irving 
King, Development of Religion. Both of these writers have made large use of 
Dewey's theory of the emotions. While this theory should now be corrected in 
details and assimilated to Shand's more comprehensive view, it seems to me that 
it remains valid in principle so far as it goes. Conscious emotion appears only 
when impulses are impeded, and extreme emotion with a large variety of organic 
sensations only when there is a conflict between impulses. This seems to me about 
all in Dewey's theory that is important for a theory of values, and that it is quite 
in harmony with Shand. It also follows that Stuart's and King's use of the 
Dewey theory in their interpretations of value may remain undisturbed by the 
acceptance of Shand's general doctrine of emotions. It is not necessary to 
agree with Shand in tracing values to Joy (pp. cit., 356, f.). 
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to this second question in the affirmative. 1 But if tendencies 
are devoid of conscious reference, of meanings of any sort, can 
we reasonably suppose that these tendencies are identical in 
principle with what they would be if meanings were present? 
It seems hard to see how any one can now deny consciousness, or 
at least the nervous stratum that attends it, the capacity to 
make a difference. 2 And if there is a difference in tendencies that 
are attended by consciousness, we should have to devise a new 
term to connote the instances where this is the case, if we extend 
'value' to cover all tendencies. Nothing is gained, so far as I 
am able to discover, by using 'value' in the wider sense. It 
seems much better to restrict the term to impulsive tendencies 
of which the individual is conscious, — "affective-volitional 
meanings," to use Urban's apt phrase. But is the extension of 
' value ' even now properly restricted? Have we values whenever 
an instinct is sufficiently evoked to give us consciousness of 
slight emotion? If we say Yes, then we shall need in some 
other way to distinguish these more rudimentary cases from 
those in which values are chosen as a result of more or less 
self-conscious, critical selection between conflicting impulses 
and ends. For surely it is fundamentally different to appreciate 
an end toward which one's way is blocked, but toward which 
one engages in random and unintelligent striving until it is 
attained — not unlike the trial and error movements by which 
white mice learn to enter labyrinths in the animal psychologist's 
laboratory — and to compare means and ends critically, to dis- 
criminate between meanings and to make a reasoned selection. 
Unless we are willing to pervert the significance of the term 
'value' wholly, so that we shall have to substitute some other 
term for the mental experiences for which it has hitherto stood, 

1 E. g., Sheldon, Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, XI. 
p. 121. 

2 Cf. Judd's convincing presidential address, Psychological Review, XVII, pp- 
77-97. excellent on this point though he utterly fails to comprehend McDougall, 
whose attitude is quite in harmony with his own. Cf. also McDougall's Body and 
Mind, and Hobhouse's Development and Purpose, and recent summaries of animal 
psychology, as Holmes' Evolution of Animal Intelligence and Washburn's Animal 
Mind. How any one can now be so dogmatic and unscientific as not to see that 
consciousness makes a difference, it is hard to understand. 
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it seems to me that we must restrict the term to values 
that in some sense are rational, intelligent. If raccoons and 
monkeys reason, and there are authorities who think that they 
do, one may accord to them some slight notion of values; but it 
seems impossible to attribute 'value' to the activities of white 
mice and guinea pigs, and still less to plants, and least of all to 
inorganic matter acting in accordance with the law of inertia, 
unless we rob 'value' of all the significance which it has had 
hitherto. Values must not be confused with lower forms of 
adjustment, although in a sense they have evolved from some of 
them, as will be shown. 

1. Valuation, therefore, in the proper sense, first appears when 
in a conflict between instinctive impulses some sort of com- 
parison between the ideas connected with these impulses is 
made, and a mediation or coordination is thereby effectedl 
Reasoning, in other words, involves cognitive and ideationa. 
elements, and valuation involves a selection between these 
elements. The error in rationalism has not been in insisting 
upon this phase of the matter, but in abstracting this phase from 
the entire process, oblivious of the fact that selection among these 
ideational elements is always in some sense prompted by the 
conative and affective sides of our mental constitution, since 
without these there could be no preference. At its lowest level 
the consciousness of values might be illustrated by Professor 
Angell's 1 celebrated case of the man in the burning building, who 
rushes about in mad excitement, happens to notice some bed- 
clothes and makes a rope of these by which he escapes. Angell 
observes that if the man had not previously heard of using bed- 
clothes for this purpose he would be reasoning, in the sense that 
he would be abstracting through conception one aspect of a 
situation -and making an application of it to his problem. Even 
at so low a level as this it can be said that we have valuation of 
means for achieving an end. 

2. A much clearer and more unambiguous level of valuation 
is reached when we have conscious comparisons of ends. Such 
cases ordinarily involve a conflict between sentiments. If an 

1 Psychology, fourth ed., p. 294. 
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object or class of objects evokes instinctive and emotional 
reactions very often, some sort of an habitual attitude will be 
formed — in other words a rudimentary sentiment. A tramp 
cat may succeed a few times in calling forth from us a caress or a 
bit of food — mere passing expressions of tender emotion — and 
before we are aware of it, tender emotion toward the animal has 
become habitual, and it has established itself as a household pet. 
In other words, it has become the object of a sentiment. Now 
suppose that later we discover that the cat is a cruel and wanton 
slaughterer of birds who have made their nests upon our grounds, 
and towards whom we have also formed more or less of an 
attachment. A conflict between sentiments now ensues, and 
explicit valuation of ends emerges. 

3. By the time that a stage of sufficient abstraction is reached 
so that the objects of different sentiments have become classified, 
the values or ends of each will have been given names. The 
values attached to objects of sentiments may be classified into 
two types: 

(a) The first type is that in which the values are the objects 
that are the direct ends of sentiments grown up in consequence 
of the habitual instinctive reaction towards these objects. Such 
values are: food, drink, sex, enemies, children, long life, etc. 
Objects of these classes, it will be observed, seem to constitute 
the only values which the most primitive religions endeavor to 
conserve and increase. 

(&) A second type of values are objects not themselves the 
direct ends of instincts, but believed to be connected in some way 
with the attainment of these ends. The two most important 
instances are economic and religious values. 

Perhaps in man there are no objects to which the acquisitive 
instinct is innately attached, contrary to the case of some 
animals. But the acquisitive instinct powerfully reinforces the 
demand of other instincts for objects, and effects the accumu- 
lation of objects desired by other instincts. The sentiment which 
fosters the accumulation of capital probably always involves 
the acquisitive, constructive and self instincts, and fear in the 
refined form of prudence. In the case of many individuals the 
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sentiment includes within its system another sentiment, the love 
of family. Often the zest of business competition, which I 
believe to be a manifestation of the play impulse, and hence a 
modified form of the pugnacious instinct, also enters in those 
instances where a man delights in commercial strife for its own 
sake, and finds it more absorbing than anything else that he 
could do. 1 The acquirement of property therefore becomes a 
value, supported by a strongly organized system of instincts and 
emotions. 

The laws of demand and supply, cost of production, increasing 
and diminishing returns, marginal utilities, and the like, are des- 
criptive formulations of processes in which economic value is 
quantitatively increased or diminished. They therefore have 
their place in an account of values. But, after all, these laws 
and the whole economic process as it is studied by the economists 
rest upon the instinctive and sentimental basis just indicated; 
commodities could have no market values at all if it were not for 
the fact that they either directly or indirectly satisfy instincts 
and sentiments. 

To a large extent religious values, like economic values, are 
concerned with objects associated with instincts, and appreciated 
as agencies that secure their satisfaction. Primitive religious 
sacrifice and prayer invariably have for their purpose the satis- 
faction of some instinctive or other innate impulse, e. g., food, 
water, victory in war (pugnacity), safety from storms and other 
physical dangers (fear), sex, children, etc. The search for an 
innate religious instinct has been futile; there is none. 2 Even in 
spiritual religions the religious interest as a rule remains mediate. 3 
Only in extreme cases of aesthetic prayer 4 and the highest stage 
of the mystic way, the unitive life, 5 does the ego in religious 

1 McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology, pp. 110-116. 

2 King, op. cit., pp. 25-30. J. H. Leuba, A Psychological Study of Religion, 
pp. 7-9- 

3 J. H. Leuba ("The Contents of the Religious Consciousness," Monist, XV, 
pp. 536-573) has shown how strikingly true this is of American Protestants to-day, 
even if he has exaggerated his point. 

4 Anna L. Strong, Psychology of Prayer, Chap. V. 
6 Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism. 
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worship find in the Alter (God), the "home and fatherland of 
the soul," the satisfaction of all its strivings. And in this com- 
paratively rare instance what has happened, of course, is that 
the conception of God has become inclusive of all other ends, and 
that accordingly the sentiment toward God has become inclusive 
of all other sentiments and instincts. 

For the benefit of those who raise objections against tracing 
higher values back to the instincts, one may here point out that 
such a treatment of religion does not for a moment question its 
great value as a factor of prime importance in human progress. 1 
The outcome of a psychological study of religion is to insist, I 
believe, upon the inestimable personal and social effectiveness of 
prayer and all religious worship ; and to explain the nature of this 
efficacy psychologically is not to condemn but to justify an in- 
telligent employment of religion. Both economy and religious 
piety are virtues that need cultivation in order to effect a solider 
and more stable organization of conative impulses, the former 
about more material goods, and the latter about the higher moral 
ideals. It remains open to the religious apologist who believes 
in evolution as a process of divine creation to survey the evolution 
of the religious sentiment in man as a process of divine revelation 
by which man becomes conscious of his Creator immanent within 
his own spiritual development. Such a form of religious apolo- 
getics would have the merit of not being antagonistic to scientific 
conceptions. 

4. Hitherto we have been concerned with values attached to 
objects external to the evaluating individual himself, which are 
either themselves the ends of instinctive or sentimental desires, 
or are objects associated with the gaining of goods immediately 
desired. A stage which is later logically, at least, arises when the 
qualities of human character also become values. The men of 
the group have become reflective enough to appreciate certain 
qualities of character that lead to success in war and the chase, 
and, later on, in other aspects of associated life. The virtues 
accordingly appear. Thus Courage at its lowest level is the 

1 In fact I have elsewhere emphatically argued for the importance of religion 
as such a factor. Cf. American Journal of Theology, XVI, 403-407. 
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habit of suppressing instinctive fear and giving freer vent to 
pugnacity. Masculine Honor is courage plus self-feeling on the 
part of its possessor. And so of the other virtues, as I have 
suggested in another connection. 1 In each case, a virtue is 
critical approval of a mental habit or sentiment involving some 
desirable adjustment or coordination of instincts. All virtues 
are moral values, if we desire to distinguish thus, before the 
philosopher interprets them and makes them ethical values. 
Ethical systems are always concerned with the relationship 
between the agent and the objects that he desires. If attention 
is chiefly directed towards external objects and goods, and less 
upon the agent's personality, emphasis will be upon intention 
rather than motive, e. g., in utilitarianism. If attention is upon 
motives and character, ethics will find in the virtues the chief 
ethical values, e. g., by Aristotle. Or if attention is directed to 
the fact that a moral action always involves reasoning, this formal 
logical process itself, abstracted both from external objects 
desired and also from the instincts and sentiments which are the 
determinations of these desires, may be considered of chief ethical 
value, as is the case in some of the passages in the Critique of 
Practical Reason. A more concrete ethics would seek to syn- 
thesize the values derived from all three of these aspects and 
understand them in the light of the self as a whole. But the 
self as a reflective object of valuation appears at a later stage in 
the evolution of values. 

The purely intellectual interest, love of knowledge for its own 
sake, is also a value and the object of a virtue and a sentiment. 
The dominant motif in the sentiment for truth 2 and the virtue of 
wisdom is curiosity or wonder, reinforced by practically all the 
other instincts as it comes to be felt that knowledge is power — 
power here signifying effectiveness to accomplish any of the ends 
and purposes which the various instincts and sentiments desire. 

5. Aesthetic values are difficult of analysis, because, for one 
reason, they owe their origin, not to an instinct with definite 

1 Philosophical Review, XXII, pp. 402-6. 

2 1 have treated of truth in this connection in the Journal of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Scientific Methods, X, pp. 652-656. 
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modes of behavior, but to the play impulse, a non-specific emo- 
tional tendency. Play, due perhaps to the overflow of nervous 
energy, economically used by nature in the preliminary exercise 
of instincts prior to, or at other times than during their serious 
employment, is disinterested, implies absorb tion in the object for 
its own sake, and finds expression in rhythm, imitation of 
serious activities, and spontaneous manifestations of joy. 
Aesthetic appreciation seems to me to be simply the play impulse 
attaching to certain objects and activities which are no longer 
valuable in any of the ways heretofore treated in this paper. 1 
The serious engagement in these had formerly involved social 
cooperation and large expression of the gregarious instinct and 
contagion of emotions. Strong ties of sympathy knit men and 
women together while they engaged in dance, song, drawing, 
decoration, recital, or mime, for religious, magical, or other serious 
purposes, and the social consciousness, thus heightened, became 
an incitement to continue these activities for the sake of the 
pleasure involved in them. Hence a new sentiment, the aesthetic 
sentiment, became attached to them. The aesthetic sentiment 
is more variable and unstable than the moral and religious senti- 
ments because its values are ordinarily regarded less seriously — 
in other words, more playfully — and the social group accordingly 
does not exact complete conformity on the part of individuals 
to its standards and traditions in this sphere. The genesis of 
aesthetic categories, as Professor Tufts has shown, is a matter 
of social as opposed to individual psychology. However social 
their origin, these categories must in some way take root in the 
minds of the individuals of each generation. This is effected 
through the stimulation of the play impulse, an innate disposition. 
6. The last set of values to be discovered are those connected 
with the self as a whole. While the mind, except when suffering 
from pathological dissociation, is in some sense an organic unity, 
the position here set forth has been that within this unity the 
instincts and other innate dispositions are not only distinguishable 
by the psychologist, but also are felt by the individual as different 

'James H. Tufts, "The Genesis of the Aesthetic Categories" in the Decennial 
Publications of the University of Chicago, Vol. III. 
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conative impulses and emotions. Among these are the two self 
instincts and emotions, present even among some animals. 
About these as a nucleus, develops in man the self-regarding 
sentiment and later a fully organized moral self or personality. 
McDougall 1 has given a careful account of this development, which 
those who fancy that the evolution of the higher aspects of the 
moral life from the instincts is debasing ought to read. I only 
wish to add that after the self or personality has developed in the 
manner that McDougall has described, the individual comes to 
recognize the value of this acquisition, and to interpret the sig- 
nificance of all external values as well as the virtues in the light of 
their significance for the self as a whole. 

The inclusion of the self in his system of values has always 
been difficult for man. In India it was first perhaps seriously 
attempted in later Brahmanism and Buddhism. The problem 
came to the front in the west with the ideal of the sage, variously 
formulated by Stoics, Epicureans, and Skeptics. The mystery 
religions and Christianity sought to effect transformations of the 
self. The chapters in the psychology of religion upon asceticism, 
purgation, mysticism, conversion, and sanctification deal with 
the various ways in which man has attempted to transform his 
entire self. On account of the inherent difficulty in evaluating 
the mind in its systematic unity as organized in the self, involving 
as it does, the use of judgments of individuality and purpose, the 
intelligent comprehension of the self as a value has been restricted 
to ethical philosophers, and the chief credit in this field is of 
course due to the neo-Hegelians. 

II. 

The foregoing account has attempted to sketch in exceedingly 
broad lines the evolution of the various types of values from the 
instincts. Under other topics much of the material that would 
be necessary to fill in the details of this sketch could be found in 
the works of McDougall, Shand, Westermarck, Stout, and others. 
What has been said here has perhaps been sufficient to show that 
it would be entirely feasible to write the history of the evolution 

1 Introduction to Social Psychology, Chaps. VII-IX. 
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of human values fiom the instincts and other innate dispositions. 
We have now to consider what advantages can be claimed in 
favor of this way of regarding values. 

In the first place, continuity is preserved. The highest values 
are connected in a continuous series with the lowliest instincts. 
No dualism or hiatus is necessary at any point. And this 
advantage can be gained without losing sight of the fact that 
the higher sentiments involve infinitely more than mere survival 
value. 

A second advantage is, that it becomes possible in some 
measure to discriminate between what is and what is not subject 
to modification in human nature, and how such modifications as 
are possible and desirable can be affected. The instincts in their 
central conative and emotional elements are unchangable. 
They have come down to us from the animals, and in no time 
which we need to take into account can they be altered. How- 
ever, through the organization of virtues and other sentiments 
man can modify and control forms of behavior in many ways: 
suppress and sublimate into artistic and religious creation those 
which are too raw and crude in their native modes of behavior 
like hunger and sex, direct into useful channels those of great but 
dangerous motive power like pugnacity, stimulate into greater 
activity those that are too sluggish like the acquisitive instinct, 
and open wider efferent channels for those which spontaneously 
find expression in too narrow circles, as tender emotion and 
gregariousness. Such changes can be effected, both by the in- 
dividual man in his own development, and also by organized 
society through its means of social control. 

Light is thrown upon various problems through the psy- 
chology of instinct and sentiment. In the light of the results of 
this field of inquiry the problem of the objectivity of ethical 
judgments takes on new significance. 1 Similarly, it is probable 
that the question as to what kind of universality is afforded by 
aesthetic judgments will become clearer. The religious senti- 

X W. K. Wright, "Ethical Objectivity in the Light of Social Psychology," 
Philosophical Review, Vol. XVII, pp. 518-528; "The Psychology of Primitive 
Justice," ibid., Nov., 1911. 
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ment, as we have seen, is an organization of instincts about certain 
objects of worship in order to conserve values of importance to 
man. Within what limits are possible modifications of the 
religious sentiment in the future conceivable? Or is it possible, 
since the religious impulse is sentimental and not instinctive, 
that the values now conserved by religion will be conserved in 
some other way? In these days we hear much of socialism, and 
of milder programs for the ' socialization ' of our institutions. It is 
objected to these proposals that it is impossible to change human 
nature. Well, just what is human nature, and in what sense is it 
absolutely fixed, and in what respects can it be altered? Such 
questions as these very possibly can be answered, or at least new 
light can be thrown upon them, by the method of analysis here 
advanced. 

It may seem that I am making sweeping claims for the psy- 
chology of instincts and sentiments, and the objection may be 
raised that it would be impossible by means of any a priori 
analysis of instincts and sentiments to distinguish what is alter- 
able and what is inflexible in them. It must frankly be admitted 
that such problems as I have mentioned could be solved only by 
taking carefully into account all the available data in the evo- 
lution and history of the institutions involved, and in practical 
social experience at the present time. In view of this concession 
it might be objected that such a procedure would merely com- 
plicate the search for empirical data, by stating in a peculiar 
terminology what could be much more easily understood without 
it. My reply is, that this technical terminology and point of view 
is needed to enable the investigator to know for what facts to 
look, and how to coordinate his facts after he has found them. 
Such a mode of analysis could of course be overworked, like any- 
thing else. But it does, I maintain, offer promising possibilities, 
and it can afford to rest its claims for truth upon whatever prag- 
matic value it may reveal in actual employment. The con- 
ceptions, in the form that McDougall states them (and which 
have been utilized in this paper), are very simple, and Shand's 
not greatly different conceptions are little more complicated. 
They will, I believe, be found to be fruitful, and to repay the 
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social or philosophical student manifold for the slight effort 
involved in mastering them. 

III. 

An argument for the derivation of values from instincts is 
liable summarily to be dismissed by many readers without serious 
consideration because they fancy that it presupposes some bio- 
logical or metaphysical position objectionable to them: it takes 
vitalism or mechanism for granted, or it begs the question in 
favor of idealism, or what not. The best way perhaps to show 
that the conviction that values are derived from instincts is not 
necessarily founded upon any particular biological or metaphys- 
ical conceptions is to suggest some of the extremely different 
positions that could be held along with it. 

On the biological side I do not see that the theory presupposes 
any particular doctrine as to the origin of instincts. The holder 
of the theory may be mechanistic in his sympathies. In that 
case he may believe that instincts owe their origin to fortuitous 
combinations of reflexes preserved by natural selection. A 
biologist with Lamarckian leanings might regard instincts as 
inherited habits due originally to the besoin of the organism. 
They could be regarded, no doubt, as a variety of Driesch's 
entelechies. McDougall has suggested that they may be 
regarded as differentiations of the 'will to live' or of Bergson's 
Slan vital. 1 He himself, I suppose, regards them as in some sense 
functions of the soul, but he does not discuss this question in his 
defence of animism in Body and Mind. The instincts could easily 
be regarded as individuations of any over-individual will or 
Absolute that a voluntaristic philosophy might choose to pos- 
tulate. The only qualification would be, that if the instincts 
are assumed to be determinations of any such vital impulse or 
over-individual will, intelligence is a further development from 
instincts, and not something external to them and superimposed 
upon them. The Bergsonian antithesis between instinct and 
intuition would thus be impossible. But the doctrine is not 
necessarily committed to a voluntaristic metaphysics, or to the 

1 British Journal of Psychology, Vol. Ill, p. 258. 
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primacy over facts of values, or of the instincts from which values 
evolve. A neo-Hegelian who believes that the universe is a 
system of internal relations might accept this view of the relation 
of values to instincts and maintain that the level of the instincts 
is an abstract determination of categories that later become 
aufgehoben into sentiments that are more inclusive and concrete, 
and hence truer interpretations of the universe as it is. In fact, 
it seems to me that the theory ought especially to appeal to neo- 
Hegelians who insist that the logic of development must be found 
within things that evolve and not be imposed on them from 
without. The psychology of instinct might from this point of 
view be regarded as a moment in a continuous logical evolution 
in which a higher and more concrete synthesis of reality is sub- 
sequently attained in the sentiments. 

The neo-realist of the more common American type, with 
naturalistic bias, could combine this theory of the evolution of 
values from instincts with the biological theory that instincts 
are mechanistic combinations of reflexes. If there would be 
various hiatuses involved in such a genetic descent they at 
least would not be greater, wider, or more numerous, and 
probably less so, than would follow upon any other account of 
values that he could advance in the present stage of human 
knowledge. Neo-realists of the type of G. E. Moore or Bertrand 
Russell would have more difficulty in accepting such a conception 
of values. Their conception of values is so rigid, static, inflexible, 
and non-evolutionary, that change and development in the 
sphere of values seem irreconcilable with their objectivity. But, 
unless they are willing to be contented permanently with a 
Platonic dualism between values and existences, it is hard to see 
how thinkers of this type can permanently refuse to think of 
values as evolutionary. 

It is, however, from the standpoint of a functional pragmatism 
that the writer himself surveys instincts and values. It is in 
situations in which instincts and impulses are inhibited, or come 
into conflict with each other, that man becomes fully conscious 
of the objects of his conative tendencies, and values come into 
existence for him. His earliest and most primitive values are of 
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direct biological utility, his later and loftier values are of utility 
for the fullest realization of all within him that prompts to 
achievement. The higher sentimental values are constantly re- 
constructed and enlarged to meet the demands of new situ- 
ations. 

A last objection needs to be met. If this hypothesis that values 
have evolved from instincts can be combined with so many 
different biological and philosophical conceptions, does it not 
dangerously approach the defects of a perfect hypothesis? May 
it not be safely ignored in discussions of more fundamental 
questions since, even if true, it is irrelevant to them? 

This objection has already been anticipated in part. While 
biological mechanists and vitalists, and philosophical idealists, 
realists and pragmatists may all accept the theory if they wish, 
there is no one of these positions that will not be affected by its 
acceptance. The mechanist will have to regard values, or at 
least their neural substrates, as of actual significance in the 
economy of the organism. The vitalist will have to maintain 
continuity between instincts and intelligence via the sentiments, 
and not superimpose the latter on the former. The idealist, 
whether he believes in the priority of facts over values, or of 
values over facts, will in either case have to show how values grow 
out of more primitive psychical processes, maintain a continuity 
between the two, and not split the universe into dualisms of 
description and appreciation, reality and appearance, or what not. 1 
The realist will also have to avoid dualisms and maintain an 
evolutionary conception of values. The pragmatist will have to 
discriminate between ' situations,' and recognize that human 
beings have deep-seated instinctive and conative tendencies that 
are little if at all modifiable by the experiential situations into 
which they enter, and that the reconstruction that takes place 
in situations is an adjustment and adaptation of the more fragile 
and instable elements within the situation to those that are stiff 
and unyielding. 

1 Continuity between mental processes as treated in philosophy and psychology 
should be maintained. Cf. J. E. Creighton, "The Standpoint of Psychology," 
Philosophical Review, March, 1914. 
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So, in conclusion, it is maintained that values may be success- 
fully traced back through sentiments to the instincts, and that 
this conception, though adaptable to the requirements of a large 
number of different biological and philosophical schools, is vitally 
significant and illuminating to them all. 

William K. Wright. 

Cornell University. 



